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TEACHER SALARIES: THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


From Bangor to Berkeley, the annual battle of the budget is raging. But news 
flooding out from local and state governments already indicates certain outlines in 
the 1959-1960 teacher salary picture. Here are four of the most prominent: 





1. An overeall rise of 6 percent by the time the last contract is signed. This 
is in contrast to the only 4.6 percent rise last year but an 8.5 percent increase 


in 1957, all of which averages out to an approximate 6 percent rise annually for the 
past 10 years. 





2. Increased use of “index schedules" for classroom teachers. The index schedule, 
instead of across-the-board increases year in and year out, sets salary step rela- 
tionships by ratios which automatically adjust maximums, annual increments, and 
training differentials to the beginning B.A. salary. This is an inducement to keep 
the experienced teachers in the profession. 





3. Greater emphasis on advanced training as a gauge for salary increases. Of 394 
schedules surveyed by NEA's Research Division, 227, or 58 percent, gave some recog- 
nition for work beyond a master's degree, in comparison to only 33 percent ten years 
agoe Higher maximum salaries are being realized through larger training differentials 
and through additional experience steps in the scales for advanced college education. 





4. The gradually decreasing advantage in higher teacher salaries in big cities. 
This year the median salary for a beginner in cities of 30,000 and over is $4000, 
while in cities of 10,000 to 30,000 it is just under that, or $396}. 





State officials, faced with increasing state debts and a search for new sources 
of revenue, seem receptive to teacher salary proposals but apparently have adopted a 
"we 'll-do-the-best-we-can" attitude. For instance, Texas' Hale-Aikin committee recom- 
mendations, including an $800 raise for teachers, had the blessing of Governor Price 
Daniels but the one-cent increase in the state gasoline tax will cover only about one- 
fourth of the estimated $103 million cost of the program. 





In other news-making teacher salary actions -- 





@ Both white and Negro teachers in Mississippi cooperated on a petition to the 
legislature asking for a $9 million annual salary increase from the next session of 
the legislature in January. 





@ Two thousand spectators at a Raleigh (N.C.) United Forces for Education rally 
stood up to signify they would be willing to pay more taxes if the North Carolina 
legislature would increase school funds. 





@ The Pennsylvania legislature is considering a move to jump the minimum salary 
for teachers from $3600 to $4500. 
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ANOTHER MILESTONE TICKED OFF 


Today marks another milestone in the continuing Congressional battle for federal 
aid to education. A revised version of the Murray-Metcalf bill goes to the House o 
Education and Labor Committee for consideration. Chances appear good that, after 
some debate, it will be reported out to the full House. 





This is the story: 


The Murray-Metcalf bill provides outright grants to the states -= with no matching 
funds required -- to be used for classroom construction and/or increasing teachers! 
salaries. Payments the first year would be $25 for each school-age child. The 
amount would be increased by $25 each year until it reached $100 in the fourth year. 
Payments would continue at the $100 rate, with no termination date written into the 
law. For the first four years the cost would be about $11 billion. 





The version approved by a House subcommittee last week would hold the payments to 
$25 each year, and terminate the program after four years. The cost would be about 
$1.1 billion a year. 





People who keep a close eye on Congressional affairs are confident the bill will 
get favorable action in the full committee, be passed by the House, and be sent to 
the Senate. 





The Senate, when the time comes for it to act, is expected to pass the original 
Murray-Metcalf bill (known in the Senate as S 2). Senator Murray (D-Mont.) has 30 
co-sponsors for his bill, and a number of other Senators have pledged their support. 
Assuming that the House and Senate bills differ -- and they almost certainly will -- 
a conference will be held in an effort to reach agreement. & 

It's too early to predict what might come out of such a conference. The end re- 
sult might well be a compromise bill, much like that approved by the House subcom- 
mittee last week. 








——— MASS CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL SAFETY SLATED FOR FALL 


According to reliable sources, school leaders, architects, engineers, and 
fire marshals from across the country will be called to a mass conference on 
fire safety for schools next fall. 





As EDUCATION U.S.A. went to press, final plans for the conference had not 
been completed. The American Institute of Architects, however, reported 
response to a preliminary meeting, held in Washington on Monday and Tuesday 
of this week, had been virtually unanimous. Participating were representa- 
tives of the American Association of School Administrators, the NEA Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, the National School Boards Association, the U.S. 
Office of Education, and eight other associations. The fall meeting is to 
be held shortly after Labor Day. 





In a statement calling for the national conference, the AIA pointed out 
that there has been no report of any fire in a recently completed school 
building. AIA directors urged "an orderly approach" to the improvement of 
local fire codes. They stated: "Fire codes often differ radically in dif- 
ferent communities. Some are far too lax; others tend to be over-zealous 
and set back recent advances in school design and school building economy." @ 
Buildings in last winter's Chicago school fire and the more recent Little 
Rock reform school disaster were "among the far too many obsolescent school 
plants which should have been modernized or replaced long ago," AIA directors 
stated. 

















EX-TEACHER STARS AT FLIGHT CONGRESS 


More than 150 educators, meeting in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, last week brought the sky down 
to earth for a realistic look at the Space 
Age and our educational resources for it. 
They were among 6000 persons gathered for 
the World Congress of Flight sponsored by 
the Air Force Association. 





Surrounded by exhibits of the entire 
United States jet fleet and Air Force missile 
strength, awed by precision flying demonstra- 
tions that clipped off tips of cactus plants 
at several hundred miles an hour, the educa- 
tors explored the frontier of "aerospace 
education" for a full week. 





Soaring above them in a dramatic example 
of aero-techniques was one of their own kind. 
Capt. Herman E. Griffin of Sumter, South Y 
Carolina, is the solo performer in the Air . 
Force Thunderbird Aerobatic Team. Flying an ™ KAN 
F-100 Supersabre, he performs dangerous rolls 
and low ground passes -- skills that his stu- 
dents at Athens High School, Athens, Alabama, didn't know he had. Captain Griffin 
taught business law and accounting for two years before joining the Air Force as an 
aviation cadet in 1951. He worked his way through high school and Athens College, 
where he received a bachelor of science degree. He was a combat crew training in- 
structor before being selected to fly with the Thunderbirds. 








Captain Griffin 


Included in his audience at the precision flying demonstration were Secretary of 
the Air Force, James He Douglas, other leaders in military and civilian aviation 
circles, and educators from 48 countries. They were drawn from the ranks of super- 
intendents, state school officers, executive secretaries of state education associa- 
tions, university and college presidents, and deans of teachers colleges. 





The term "aviation education" has given way to a new, more inclusive term, "aero- 
space education," Frank E. Sorenson, professor of education at the University of 
Nebraska and chairman of the Air Force Association Aerospace Education Council, said 
at the first forum. "Aerospace education to me is not a new subject or side-show. 
Instead, it is a set of modified educational experiences for children, youth and adults 
which fully qualify them to assume their roles of citizenship in today’s world, one 
which is so definitely identified with air and space developments. Aerospace educa- 
tion is the obligation of every teacher at every level of instruction and definitely 
belongs in the main tent of learning," he said. 





Dr. Edward Teller, "father of the hydrogen bomb," demonstrated the value of space 
as a laboratory by telling the meeting that Einstein's theory of relativity can be 
proved by exploding a nuclear weapon 100 million miles from the earth. 





"Potential scientists are frequently and irrevocably lost if they have not had ap- 
propriate elementary and secondary educational motivation," commented Dr. Everett T. 
Welmers, assistant to the president of Bell Aircraft Corp. Although scientific leader- 
ship is essential, Dr. Welmers emphasized that the world of tomorrow cannot be a "home" 
for the average educated man unless he knows the role of science. He said: "A truly 
educated man must understand the world in which he lives, the role which science plays, 
and the relation he must have to it. In this lies the greatest challenge to educators 
presented by the Space Age.” 











After the big earthquake of 1933, tent classrooms popped up in the 

Los Angeles area as emergency measures and lingered on for years as 
"temporary" structures often will. Next September they'll be back. @ 
Ten tent classrooms will be erected on the Arcadia High School cam- 

pus to house students crowded out of the school's permanent buildings. 





There will be about 30 pupils in each tent, according to Dr. William 
M. Staerkel, superintendent of schools. Tables and benches will be 
used instead of desks and chairs. There will be plywood flooring, 
the traditional blackboards, and fluorescent lighting. Why tents? Because 250 to 
300 new students are entering the four-year high school each year and bond issues 
were defeated in May 1957 and again last February. 














e Geography is one of the most neglected subjects in American schools today, ac-= 
cording to the 1959 Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. The 
yearbook points out that Russian students study geography two to three hours a week 
for six years, far more time than U.S. schools devote to the subject. The yearbook 
suggests that elementary school teachers have at least six hours of geography during 
college. 





» Educators from abroad may feel that the level of scholarship in their own sec- 
ondary schools is higher than in the United States, but they still come here in large 
numbers to study in our schools. The reason, says Prof. Thomas E. Benner of the 
University of Illinois College of Education, is that they cannot find in their own 
centrally controlled schools the type of experimentation which the flexibility of the 
American school system permits. In the United States, he added, foreign visitors 
find scores of schools confronted by problems like their own and trying out a wide 
variety of solutions. 





> Research by the National School Boards Association shows that in 1932 there were 
127,530 school districts for students enrolled in public schools. Today there are 
45,393 districts for 34,641,627 students. There are 23,746 public high schools now, 
of which about 13,100 enroll less than 200 students, just over 7100 enroll less than 
100, and about 2700 enroll less than 50. Dr. James B. Conant recommended that a high 
school have a minimum of 100 students in the senior class, meaning an overall high 
school enrollment of about 500 or more. 





HEW Secretary Flemming, before more than 1000 language teachers gathered in 
Washington for a two-day Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
termed this country's “inability to use foreign languages" one of the "principal ob- 
stacles to world peace." Mr. Flemming said that his department had underwritten 
$400,000 for six language centers, which beginning next fall would concentrate on one 
or more of the six so-called "critical" languages not commonly taught in the United 
States -=- Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Portuguese, and Hindustani. 





> NEWSMAKER -= Dr. Robert G. Hoopes, vice president of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, has been appointed dean of the faculty of the new Michigan State 
University - Oakland Branch, effective July 1. Michigan State has decided to push 
plans for a fall opening of the branch. 
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